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sented by its opponents. The whole issue between us and the 
epistemologieal monists evidently seems factitious to Professor 
Dewey; he declares he has not a "chemical trace of interest" in the 
one doctrine, and no more in the other. If it is not discourteous, I 
should like to suggest the possibility that the pragmatist's lack of 
interest in certain problems with which other workers are grappling 
may occasionally be due, like the sense of superiority of the contem- 
porary pacifist who is "above the battle," not to an actual tran- 
scendence of the problems, or discovery of their unreality, but to 
obsession by an inhibiting idea which prevents their acuteness from 
being felt. 

Dtteant Drake. 
Vassab College. 



EEVIBWS AND ABSTEACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Rhythm of Prose. "William Morrison Patterson. New York : 

Columbia University Press. 1916. Pp. xvii + 193. 

Common enough in our vast literature on the subject of rhythm 
are the empirical researches made by psychologists who are inter- 
ested in this particular field. Seldom, however, have those who are 
chiefly associated with the musical and literary arts undertaken to 
contribute data patiently gleaned from scientific investigations of 
their own. With greater stress on the experimental side of art may 
come the development of a science of music, of literature, of paint- 
ing, and of sculpture. And what science can be of greater service 
in laying the foundations of an adequate knowledge of the under- 
lying principles which form the basis of music, of literature, or of 
any other art, than psychology? An eminent psychologist and phi- 
losopher recently remarked that at no far distant date we should 
be able to control the forces of mind as precisely as we now regulate 
the forces of matter. When the thoughts, emotions, and actions of 
men's minds can be harnessed as we now harness the energies of 
physical and chemical substances, two things may happen : we shall 
be enjoying our lives in a world of peace without pause or, becom- 
ing the tools and slaves of misleading leaders, we shall wage war 
more diabolically than ever. 

Be that as it may, we are surely taking a great step in the direc- 
tion of understanding the mental structure of man more accurately 
when we begin to study music and literature from a psychological 
point of view. New vistas begin to spread out before us, new 
products of mind are critically examined. Not long hence, as we 
now read about a psychology of music, 1 we shall notice the familiar 

'C/. H. P. Weld, "An Experimental Study of Musical Enjoyment," 
American Jowrnal of Psychology, Vol. XXIII., pp. 245-308. 
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sound of phrases like "the psychology of poetry," and the "psy- 
chology of prose." 

Before us is a work which might aptly be entitled "the psychol- 
ogy of rhythmic prose." Short of claiming a major interest in 
psychology, the author has fortified himself in his reading and in 
the selection of his advisers to such an extent that no professional 
psychologist, who is interested in any aspects of the subject pre- 
sented, need hesitate to give the book his earnest attention. In the 
introductory outline much is said concerning the individual who is, 
in a rhythmical sense, "aggressive." He is capable of creating a 
rhythmical grouping out of objectively unstressed members, of 
modifying this grouping at will, and of carrying without effort 
passages which have syncopated accents. Since "prose rhythm 
must always be classed as subjective organization of irregular, 
virtually haphazard arrangements of sound," the person who is 
rhythmically "aggressive" here finds grist for his mill. 

With Chapter I. the principle of "unitary pulses" of sound 
already suggested in the introduction is elaborated into a theory. 
"Wundt and Meumann are subjected to criticism for failing "to keep 
before their eyes three important factors, familiar to every musician : 
first, the possibility of accelerating or retarding a series of regular 
motions without destroying the impression of rhythm; second, the 
possibility of substituting at any time (t. e., spontaneously) one long 
time-interval for several equivalent short ones, or vice versa; third, 
the possibility of preserving a certain series of time-intervals, but of 
changing in various ways the nature of the motions or sensations 
that mark the beats." The factor of retardation and acceleration 
involves a gradual change in tempo without a change in the rhythm ; 
under "substitution" the author comprehends the increase or de- 
crease in the number of members of a group without alteration of 
the rhythm; and "syncopation" is explained as "the interpolation 
of some concealed form of motor reaction, such as an eye, throat, 
tongue, or breath movement, which alternates with a more visible 
movement, such as nodding, or tapping, or dancing." The author 
has found that intricate syncopated rhythms, such as beating five 
against seven, could be successfully followed by persons who had had 
practically no musical training, provided they have heard the com- 
bination performed by some one else. The application of this factor 
to the interpretation of the complex rhythms of many primitive 
peoples appears to militate against the supposition that their 
rhythmical sense is very highly developed. 

All of these factors have been carefully investigated in a series 
of experiments which are described in detail in one of the divisions 
of the appendix. They were performed in the sound-proof room of 
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the psychological laboratory of Columbia University and in an 
underground chamber which was especially constructed to exclude 
sounds of all sorts and which has since become famous through Miss 
Amy Lowell's description of it in her lectures as a "dungeon." 
The experimenter used the well-known device of photographing the 
sound of the voice on a moving film by means of a system of mirrors, 
one of which was attached to the back of the membrane that was 
actuated by the voice. Instead of the arc-lamp as a source of light, 
small Mazda lights burning at a supernormal voltage were used to 
overcome the objectionable feature of the attendant noises. A num- 
ber of accessory pieces, such as the Leipzig time-sense machine, 
kymograph, keys for tapping, sound-pendulum, and other instru- 
ments, were required. Preliminary experiments were arranged for 
the study of subjective rhythm, of free rhythm, of physiological 
rhythms, of type of imagery, of auditory memory, of motor repro- 
duction, and of temporal perception. The experimental results are 
compiled under appropriate headings in a section of the appendix 
and furnish the basis for discussions in the text. 

Chapter II. gives one of the best summaries of the experimental 
investigations in the extensive field of rhythm which the reviewer 
has read. There are, however, two chief disadvantages under which 
the historical survey labors. They are probably unavoidable in a 
chapter as ambitious in its scope as is this one. The survey under 
these conditions must be a sort of bird's-eye view: each item in the 
landscape is not very intimately observed, nor is the order in which 
the observations are taken apt to be a logical one. One looks now 
here, now there, and never for any length of time at a single object. 
As we read the chapter we like to assume that the author has as a 
matter of fact buried himself deeply in the thoughts of Wundt, Meu- 
mann, Benussi, Sievers, and the rest, but the impression which one 
objectively gains from the reading of it is a failure to interpret the 
citations in terms of the writer's system and a lack of organization 
in the material presented. Later the author confesses his shortcom- 
ings when he comments on the fact that the literature was "very 
briefly and incompletely reviewed. ' ' 

The "sense of swing" is described in Chapter III. as "the ability 
to move according to progressive laws, however occult, and to feel 
instinctively in the performances of others the lawful course of their 
progression in case they conform themselves to what we mean by 
'proper swing.' " This ability is largely influenced by the memorial 
factor which the author tests, among other things, in terms of the 
reproduction of a gradually decreasing and increasing series of 
temporal units (.7, .6, .5, .5, .6, .7 sec). 

We are next initiated into the subject of "rhythmic tunes." 
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The author holds that in the reading of metrical verse, the reader 
attempts to seek the pattern upon which the verse is built. The 
"unitary pulses" easily merge with the accent and are ultimately 
lost to the reader's attention. If, then, another person indicates 
to a reader the arrangement of stresses in a suitable prose selection, 
these "unitary pulses" function in the same fashion, but probably 
more noticeably as a sort of accompaniment to the melody. This is 
the "rhythmic tune." "We learn, furthermore, that "'tune' . . . 
not only suggests an auditory sequence, temporally and accentually 
organized, but brings to mind two interesting facts — first, that even 
in a succession of noises, impressions of definite pitch are likely to 
occur ; second, that even in a succession of notes of unvarying pitch, 
fictitious melodies, of definite tonal structure, are easily added sub- 
jectively by some observers. ' ' Another noteworthy point which was 
emphasized in the experiments was the role of kinesthesis in the 
rhythmical perception. The reviewer's conclusions concerning the 
function of the motor factors seem to find corroboration in this 
study. 2 The author remarks that muscular sensations were par- 
ticularly noticeable when the perception of rhythm was somewhat 
of a task. He says, "these unitary (ungrouped) time-intervals are 
marked off by a series of what appear to be muscular tensions in the 
region of the head, sometimes localized in the neighborhood of the 
ears (musculus tensor tympani), sometimes in the throat, or else- 
where." At this point a reference to the theory of Ewald, 3 the 
earlier assumptions of Mach, 4 and the more recent statements of 
Titchener 5 would have been appropriate. 

The chapter on "Vers Libre" has probably attracted the atten- 
tion of reviewers more than any other. The problem has arisen as 
to whether or not there is a possibility for the existence of a third 
class of literary form which is to occupy a middle ground between 
definitely accented verse and ordinary irregularly stressed prose. 
On the basis of his experiments, the author comes to very definite 
conclusions. "Without taking into consideration any emotional or 
ideational effects produced and judging entirely on the grounds of 
the rhythmical impression obtained, the statement is made that 
"there exists no fundamental time-rhythm experience correspond- 

2 C. A. Ruckmieh, "The Rdle of Kinesthesis in the Perception of Rhythm," 
American Journal of Psychology, "Vol. XXIV., p. 359, and a recent study of 
visual rhythm, v. Psychological Bulletin, Vol. XIV., p. 46. 

s R. Ewald, Untersuchwngen fiber d. Endorgan d. Nervus octavus, 1892, p. 
294. 

* E. Mach, ' ' Untersuchungen uber d. Zeitsinn d. Ohres, ' ' Wien. SiU.-Ber., 
Vol. II., 1865, p. 133. 

s E. B. Titchener, A Text-booh of Psychology, 1915, p. 345. 
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ing to a tertium quid between prose and, regular verse. . . . Ac- 
cording to the results of our experiments, therefore, there is no 
psychological meaning to the claims for a third genre between 
regular verse and prose, except in the sense of a jumping back and 
forth from one side of the fence to the other." If this fact is 
established — and we are not disposed to question the author's judg- 
ment on this point — then, in the literary field, to say nothing of 
applications in other fields as well, this conclusion reached on the 
basis of an empirical approach ought alone to justify the task that 
was undertaken. 

The author sums up his various arguments under thirty sections 
in the last chaper. "Wundt's statement that no series of impres- 
sions exists that can not in some way be conceived as rhythmic, is 
established, but with the limitation that no clear, continuous rhythmic 
experience is possible in connection with haphazard series, except 
for individuals especially endowed." Meumann's opinion that 
rhythm is a complex process and is not confined to any one sense 
is also confirmed; but the author is not inclined to sanction the 
theory of speech-melody which has been so impressively advanced 
by Sievers. 

To the reviewer's mind it appears that the chief contribution of 
the book lies in its enthusiastic application of the experimental 
method to studies of literary forms of rhythm. The results seem 
more suggestive in the way of promising future channels of keen 
analysis in numerous directions than indicative of any thorough- 
going inspection of specific mental processes. The perception of 
rhythm has been investigated from so many angles that it is time to 
take an inventory of results and map out a new campaign. The 
author embarks on such an expedition with all the vigor of a new 
recruit. It may be well for the enterprise that he learn not too 
much of previous failures in some of the ventures. His ardor to 
follow certain paths of investigation probably leads him to under- 
estimate previous endeavors that have been made. Consequently, 
without taking into account exactly the kind of game they play, he 
gives such keen thinkers as Wundt and Meumann the hint that 
they have several errors chalked up against them. The problem 
for both of these writers was to discover what is going on in the 
mind when we perceive rhythms. The former stresses the role of 
the emotions and feelings; 6 the latter makes rhythm largely an 
attentive experience, 7 and both recognize the play of ideational 

« W. Wundt, Gmndsiige der ■physiologischen Psychologie, Vol. III., 1911, pp. 
147 ff., 336. 

* E. Meumann, ' ' Untersuchungen zur Psychologie und Aesthetik des 
Khythmus, ' ' Philos. Studien, Vol. X., 1894, pp. 397 ff. 
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processes. The objective circumstances which bring about the 
affective changes in the first instance or the attentive strains in the 
second instance are of secondary importance. And we are not told 
by the author what mentally constitute "unitary pulses," i. e., 
whether they are matters of attention, of affection, of perceptual 
form, or simply of kinesthetic complexes. Naturally we have to be 
on our guard lest, as Herbart was fond of remarking concerning 
"faculties," we fall into the habit of clothing our ignorance with a 
name. The reviewer has searched in vain for a descriptive account 
of a "unitary impulse" from a psychological point of view. 

On the whole the book is very stimulating and reads well. The 
experiments were carefully conducted and arranged to bring out 
what the author had planned to do: indeed, it is the reviewer's 
impression that the appendix furnishes a working model for other 
experiments of this nature. It is suggested that the author some 
time take the opportunity to investigate intensively one or more of 
the many problems that were indicated in the course of the experi- 
ments, such as (1) the question whether there is any relation between 
pronounced auditory imagery and musical or rhythmical talent, (2) 
the formulation of a more accurate method of grading the test for the 
"sense of swing," (3) the elaboration of the test for skilled coordi- 
nations, (4) further investigation of the factors which lead to in- 
creased retardation in the tapping experiments, (5) a synthetic 
tabulation showing the relationship of the individual tests and the 
rating received by each observer. If these tests were standardized, 
it is probable that they would be of service in the investigations of 
musical ability. 

Christian A. Ruckmich. 

University of Illinois. 

The Essentials of Philosophy. E. "W. Sellars. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1917. Pp. 301. 

The significant feature of this introductory text in philosophy is 
a certain novelty of method in its construction. First books in 
philosophy present peculiar difficulties, owing to the fact that cur- 
rent problems are historical products; and it is difficult to choose 
judiciously the amount of history to be incorporated in such a work. 
The writer of an introductory text may elect to present his subject 
by treating types of theory as a series of traditions ; then by proper 
selection and arrangement of the facts of the history of philosophy 
these traditions are severally expounded in their "historical" order 
of development, frequent cross-references between traditions giving 
unity to the whole. The book is then topped off by an account of 
the writer's own position which hastily reconciles the divergencies 



